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ABSTRACT 

The first two pages of the document consist of Item 
27 of the provisional agenda for the 1974 session of the UNESCO 
General Conference regarding the desirability of adopting an 
international instrument on the development of adult education* The 
remainder of the document is the report of a Preliminary Study of the 
Technical and Legal Aspects of the Preparation of an International 
Instrument on the Development of Adult Education. Opening sections of 
the study provide an introduction concerning concepts and 
considerations in adult education, followed by definitions giving the 
reader a clearer idea of various approaches to content and methods* 
Succeeding sections give a brief account of the history of adult 
education; a description of the situation and trends in contemporary 
societies; and the problem of defining a strategy for adult education 
as part of a process of lifelong education and cultural development. 
A final section outlines fields in which the adoption of an 
instrument seems desirable and feasible covering: general policy; 
adult education structures; establishments, organization, and 
financing; time for education and circumstances of participants; 
adult education staff; methods; international cooperation; and the 
forms of normative action. (Author/NH) 
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DESIRABILITY OF ADOPTING AN INTERNATIONAL INSTRUMENT 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 



{ 

I SUMMARY 

I 

I After examining the preliminary study on the technical and legal aspects 

[ of an international instrument on the development of adult education, the 

[ Executive Board decided to place the matter on tlie provisional agenda of 

j the eighteenth session of tlie General Conference (94 EX/Decision 4, 2. 2). 

I The text of this decision will be found in paragraph 4 of the present docu- 

j ment. The text of the preliminary study is reproduced in the annex. The 

I General Conference is invited to pronounce on the points mentioned in 

j paragraph 8. 



1. In pursuance of resolution 1. 242 adopted by the General Conference at its seventeenth ses- 
sion, the Work Plan of the Approved Programme and Budget for 1973-1974 (paragraph 259) 

provides that "a preliminary study of the technical and legal aspects of the preparation of an 
international instrument on the development of education will be drawn up, taking into consid- 
eration the conclusions and reconin.endatlons of the Third International Conference on Adult 
Education, and submitted to the Executive Board at its Spring session in 1974". 

2. In accordance with thic^ rk Plan and in conformity with the provisions of Articles 2 and 3 
of the Rules of ProcedM. ^ concerning Recommendations to Alember States and International 

Conventions covered by the ter*Tis of Article 4, paragraph 4, Oi the Constitution, the Director- 
General prepared a preliminary study on the technical and legal aspects of the matter. This was 
submitted to the Executive Board at its 94th session (20 May-28 June 1974), in accordance with 
Article 3 (b) of the above-mentioned Rules. The text of tlie study is reproduced in the annex. 

3. Uhe Executive Board was requested to pronounce on the inclusion in the provisional agenda 
oi the eighteenth session of the General Conference the question whether an international 

instrument on the development of adult education should be adopted (document 94 EX/12). 

4. After discussion, the Executive Board adopted the following resolution on 24 June 1974. 



The Executive Board, 



1. Having regard to .Articlco 2 and 3 of the Rules of Procedure concerning Recommenda- 
tions to Member States and International Conventions covered by tlie terms of 

^ Article IV, paragraph 4, of the Constitution, 

2. Having examined the report and tiie preliminary study contained in document 94 EX/12, 
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3. ntci^k'.-. tu |>Iatt tlK following icom on the provisional agenda of the eighteenth sebbion 
of tlie (lijntiMl Conference. "Debirabihty uf adopting an international inbtrument on the 
development of adult education". 

(94 EX/Decisions, ^.2.2) 

5. Article 6 of the above Ruleb slatcb that it bhall be for the General Conference to decide 
whether the question dealt uith should be regulated at the international level .ind, if so, to 

determine to what extent the question can be rogulatec and whether the method adopted should 
be an international convention or. alternatively, a recommendation to Member States. The 
Rules further provide that no draft convention or recommendation may be adopted before the 
ordinary session following that at which the General Conference tool^ the decisions in question. 
In tU< present ca^e, therefore, there can be no question of adopting an international instrument, 
before the nineteentii session m 197G. 

6. Should the General Conference decide that the matter ought to be regulated at the interna- 
tional level, the Director-General will prepare a preliminary report setting forth the posi- 
tion with regard to the problem to be regulated and to the possible scope of the regulating action 
proposed. This preliminary report may be accompanied by the first draft of a convention or 
recommendation, as the case may be. The preliminary report will be submitted to Member 
States for their comments and observations. A final report containing a revised draft will be 
prepared on the basis of the replies I'eceived. 

7. Under the terms of Article 10.4 of the above Rules, the General Conference must decide 
whether the final report is to be submitted to it direct or whether it is to be submitted to 

a special committee consisting of technical and legal experts appointed by Member States. In 
the latter case, the special committee will submit a draft which has its approval to Member 
States, with a view to its discussion at the General Conference. 

8. The General Conference is consequently invited: 

(a) to decide whether the development of adult education should be the subject of interna - 
tional regulation ; 

(b) if so, to determine to what e.xtcnt the (juestion can be regulated and whether such regu - 
lation should be by means of an international convention or by a recommenda tion to 
Member States ; 

(c) to decide whether a special committee of governmental experts should be convened to 
prepare the final te.xt of the proposal to be submitted to the General Conference at its 
nineteenth session . 

Note. A draft resolution on the matter dealt with in this document appears in paragraph 1252 of 
document 18 C/5. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

1. It is now accepted that life-long education ic the key to modem education, 
that it is a concept central to the entire educational process (considered 

as continuous throughout a person's life), axid that all reforms should tend 
towards organization which is integrated both vertically (throughout life) and 
horizontally (covering the different aspects of the lives of individuals and 
societies). Life-long education is therefore the unifying principle. 

2. Moreover, participants in the Third International Conference on Adult 
Education (Tokyo, 1972) v/ho had at their disposal the conclusions of the 

very recent Helsinki Conference on Cultural Policies in Europe, saw clearly that 
cultural development and life-long education v/ere tvzo aspects of a single p-^cess, 
and that it was not only wise but indispensable to refrain from considering ''he 
one without having a clear idea of the other. Now, adult education is an essen- 
tial ingredient in both concepts and in all practical approaches to the question 
and achievements therein. 

3« When considering the problem which is the subject of the present study, we 
may echo P. Lengrand^ who writes: "The very existence of a systen of 
adult education will have an impact on all educational thinking and practice, 
firstly in tlie university, then in secondary and primary school and beyond that 
in the family and the community in which it is applied", (l) And since cultural 
development implies organization of the socio-cultural environment in such a way 
that the individual's background may be a source of stimulation and enrichment, 
encouraging perswial development and an open-minded attitude tovrairds others, the 
thoughts on adult education which follow must also cover this important subject. 

In the last chapter of this study, therefore, xve shall set forth some con- 
clusicxis which v;ill indicate what is the specific task of adult education, 

as an all-important factor in life-long education and cultural development, and 

hovx it should be organized. 

5- Consideration must also be given to the fact that the circumstances in 

which adult education, will be undertaken, vary according to the level? of 
overall development of the countries and the kinds of political system into which 
such education must be properly integrated. For the approach will be different 
according to whether the situation and aims are analysed in countries which are 
highly developed industrially, in industrial, societies, in those on the threshold 
of industrialization, or in those with a traditional rural econctny. Moreover, 
it is not a simple matter to find identical solutions for an entire post-industrial 
or industrial society, in so far as producticai techniques ranglnG froci troditioial 
rural production to cloctronica* and including craft^/orh and assembly-line pro- 
duction, may coe:d.st \;ithin it* Each level has its otm nocds and order of 
priorities, and Gone States impose deliberate llnitution of numbers, v;hlle others 
arc obsessed xzith university qualifications, depending on their respective aims 
and traditions. The sai.ie is true of the developing countries: J. Ki-'2^rt>o(2) 
eclioes the dictum of T. Hende: "The African has his feet in the neolithic and 
his head in the thermo-nuclear age". 



(1) LENGRAND, Paul, Perspectives in life-long education, Unesco Chronicle, 
Vol. XV, No. 7-8, August 1969, p. 253» See also JANME, Henri, "permanent 
education, basic factor determining the fundamental reform of the education 
system , Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 1969. 

(2) KI-ZERBO J., Histoire de I'Afrique Noire, Paris, Hatier, I972, p. 61O et 
O seq. 
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6. The same degree of diversity Is apparent in economic and political regimes 
and in the role v/hich the State and voluntary organizations are expected to 

play in the organization of education. 

7. Finally, ov/ing to the variety of ways in which education in general and 
adult education in particular have developed, conceptions and even defini- 
tions Ox adult educcition also vary considerably, as i-ie shall see, even in coun- 
tries at the same level of developnent. In sc»ne cases it is the responsibility 
of the State, in others that of voluntary organizations alone, in yet others, 
that of profit-making bodies; sometimes it is seen as the next logical step 
after school, a type of education, formal and structured, like any other except 
for the age of its students; sometimes it covers countless informal types of 
education. 

8» The proposals for an instrument to be jwt forv:ard In this study must therefore 
be specific enough to apply only to adult education seen in the context of 
life-long education and cultural development, and flexible enough to concern 
the various States, \/hatever their political system and level of developnent^ 



II. DEFINITIONS 

9. V/e shall mention only a few definitions which> taken together, will give 
the reader a clearer idea of the various approaches to content and to 

methods. 

10. From the past, let us first quote some ranarks made by Condorcet in 1792 
which are very much to the point today, and which shov; that education and 

culture are not a niatter of handing out information but of slow development^oT^ - 
the personality, tending towards participation and action: "To provide all 
members of the human race vriLth the means of meeting their own needs, seeing to 
their own v/ell-being, kno;7ing and exercising their rights, and landerstanding 
and doing their duty; to afford each one the opportunity of improving his 
skills, fitting himself for the social tasks he may be called upon to perform, 
and developing all hii5 natural talents; and thereby to establish practical 
eqtjality among citizens and to make the political equality recognized by lav; a 
reality: this must be the primary aim of a national education system: and, as 
such, it is but right that the public authorities should provide it".^^) 

11. Next, let us note t;^o recent definitions: 

(a) CD. Legge writes^ ': "We interpret adult education to mean simply 
the education of adults, i,o. all the educational experiences of an 
adult and all the educational influences which bear on him. Our 
definition therefore includes formal classes in any subject, informal 
adult educational work in clubs and associations and the direct or in- 
direct effects of the mass media; it includes ].iberal adult education, 
technical education, craft education etc. in the more developed coxxn- 
tries and community development, lii-^jracy and health education etc. in 
the less develope<i areas'*. 



(1) CONDORCET, A.C. Report and draft decree on the General Organization of 
Public Education^ submitted to the National Assembly, on behalf of the 
Cominittee of Public Education, on 20 and 21 April 1792. 

(2) Training Adult Educators and the Diploma in Adult Education, University 
of ffenchester, in "Notes and Studies", E.B.A.E., No. 21, Nov^ber 19^2. 
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The author «nphasizes the diffuse and many-sided character of 
adult education and the number of bodies involved, both directly and 
indirectly; he sees it as part of a dynamic process. 

(b) A. A. Liveright and N. Haygood^^^ take as the starting-point of their 
definition not the arrangements made by the community or by other 
bodies, but the motives and intentions of the adult who has his proper 
place in an educational process. They wite; "Adult education is a 
process whereby persons vfho no longer attend'^^ school on a regular and 
full-time basis (unless full-time programmes are especially designed 
for adult) undertake sequential and organized activities vriLth the con- 
scious intention of bringing about changes in information, knowledge, 
understanding or skills, appreciation and attitudes; or for the pur- 
pose of identifying and solving personal or conmunity problems. 
Defined in this way, adult education would include: literacy and funda- 
mental education; vocational or job training; education about health, 
consioraer, and family problems as well as education about physical and 
personal development; literature, art, drama, and other cultural pro* 
grammes; copHminity development, social education, and community orga- 
nization; political and civic education; religious or economic educa- 
tion; and a vast variety of other educational programmes designed 
primarily for adults". 



This broad definition covers all organized activities through which the 
adult acquires the infonnation and training he needs if he is to fulfil his own 
alms and those of the community. Talcen in this sense, adult educaticii goes well 
beyond the bounds of the classical type of general educaticxi. It Includes voca- 
tional training, the training of community leaders, civic organization and mass 
education, and it is provided in public and private education at establishments, 
in industrial and consnercial firms, and by voluntary organizations. It can be 
acquired in and through active life*. 

12. Lastly, we must mention a definition put forward quite recently by 

J. Dumazedier. It seems important not only in itself, but especially 
because it appears in a chapter in which the author develops his research on a 
model of cultural planning. Dumazedier writes: "Sociologically, adult education 
may be defined as action for the cultural development of society or its component 
groups, consciously directed toivards the development of the economy, of society 
and of the human personality, by means of a system of continuous or recurrent 
learning v/hlch brings the culture of a member of society into contact with those 
kinds of culture and cultural levels which are most capable of encouraging such 
development" . (5/ 

Reference to v/hat \ms said of the "tv/o aspects of a single process" in the 
introductic. v/ill shov; why vie attach importance to this definition, which iii3plies 
an overall approach^ an organized system of learning, adjustment to various levels 
and an outlook based on scientific research. 

13» One last remark before we end this chapter. Some readers will be surprised 

to have found no definition of an adult* Actually, all ideas of age are 
relative, and vary according to the society concerned. We should not therefore 
seek to define an adult by criteria of age. On the other hand, to be adult is 
surely to have reached the age at v/liich one becomes socially independent and 
shoulders one's responsibilities. 

(1) The Sxeter Papers, Boston, I969, p. 8. 

(2) The words "or who have never attended*.." might v/ell be added. 

->o) njr4AZEDIER, Joffre, Sociologie empiriquo du loisir. Critique et contre- 

critique de la civilisation du loisir. Sociology series. Editions du Seuil, 
Paris, 197^, p. 215* 
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Ik. An important phenomenon in the past generation has been the increased life 

expectancy of millions of people who cease v/orking while still in full 
possession of their physical and mental faculties, and v/ho then live through a 
long period of retirement when they have plenty of free time. We believe that 
there is no good reason for excluding education for these people from the niain- 
stream of adult education. 

15* Lastly, anyone who is alive to the unplications of th€i scientific and techno* 

logical revolution will realize that the idea of finality is out of date: 
our knowledge must be constantly reviewed, and v;e must try to maintain the psycho- 
logical flexibility to stand up to "future shock". Seen thus, the htrnian per- 
sonality will never cease to develop. 



III. BRIEF ACCOUNT OF TtlE EESTGIOr OP ADULT EEUCATION 

16. Adult education, as it is generally understood nowadays, was bo3Pn of the 
needs created by industrialization; but other factors - the struggles for 

national independence and for cultural autonomy, the great religious, political 
and trade unionist movements, the secular idea, etc., - have all played a con- 
siderable part in its development. The movements which began towards the end of 
the eighteenth and in the nineteenth centuries in Europe and in the United States 
spread, in the twentieth centxiry, to countries which were in the process of 
becoming industrialized; v;hen these countries are liberated, such efforts attain 
their full dimensions. 

Developments since 19^5 and action tsiken by Uneaco 

17. The founding States of Unesco declar^sd in the Constitution "that the wide 
diffusion of culture and the education of humanity for justice and liberty 

axxd peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern". 
This meant that the development of adult education became one of Unesco *s specific 
responsibilities . 

18. Three international conferences on adult education have been landmarks in 
the evolution of ideas concerning its aims and application. 

The Elsinore Conference (19^9) 

19. The war and its aftermath v;ere still uppermost in all minds. More than 
half the 25 countries participating were V/estem European countries. The 

Conference expressed the idea that adult education should cease to be "a marginal 
enterprise serving the personal interests of relatively few people" and that, for 
reconstruction purposes, the population of developing countries and a high propor- 
tion of that of developed countries were in need of compensatory education; the 
need for social justice, peaceful coe:d.stence and the development of community 
life \/as deeply felt; the ideas of technical or vocational training and of a 
literacy prograinne were not voiced during the discussions, but adult education 
v/as said to have the task of "satisfying the needs and aspirations of adults in 
all their diversity". 

20. As a result of the Conference, ho^vever, international co-operation increased 
to an extent hitherto tmknoi'm; a great many regional meetings and experi- 
mental programmes were organized. Voluntary organizations grasped the importance 
of their role and developed their activities at international level. 



8 
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The Montreal Conference (196O) 

21. A far greater number of countries - 51 in all - v;ere represented at this 
Conference, and k6 international organizations sent observers. The theme 

was: Adult education in a changing v/orld". It had become obvious that life 
would henceforth imply adapting unceasingly to a rapidly developing physical and 
social context; it xras no\/ seen that gaining mastery of this development was not 
a trifling matter, but an essential component of any nation's policy for coping 
with the pressures of change and improving the quality of life. To quote the 
final report, "Nothing less will suffice than that people everywhere should come 
to accept adult education as a nonnal, and that governments should treat it as a 
necessary, part of the educational provision of every country", 

22. Proposals for a constructive strategy include: assistance to be supplied 
by wealthy countries to poorer countries, absolute priority to be given to 

literacy training, wctnen to have access to all types of education, preparation 
for civic paurticipaticHi, recognition of the importance of the activities of 
voluntary org^izations, systematic training of teachers at all levels in adult 
educatim practices, progressive definition of the function of a professional 
adult educator, and integration of activities on school premises and in univer- 
sities. Above all, it is acknowledged that adult education should be considered 
as an integral part of the educational system as a whole. 

Developments since Montreal 

25. We now enter the period when the essential task of adult education is that 
of making changes understandable, controlling them and, if possible, influ- 
encing the direction they take. 

2h. Hundreds of millions of people have shaken off the yoke of colonialism and 
have gained independence; they have found themselves faced with the prob- 
lems, growing daily more acute and xn?gent, of literacy training, rural develop- 
ment, and the training of all I^inds of staff. It was inevitable that their 
initial approach should be based on the perpetuation of educational models inher- 
ited from the colonial era; however, activities in which the functional aspect 
of adult education vias developed were increasingly undertaken, and in 19^ a 
vigorous impetus vreis given to such activities at the World Congress of Ministers 
of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, held at Teheran. 

25. Although functional literacy has been criticized for attempting to subor- 
dinate the adult to the machinery of the economy and the processes of pro- 
duction and paying insufficient attentio* to participation and to social and 
cultural involvement, there is a growing cendency to give literacy training in 
particular and adult education in general a slant so that they meet the needs of 
economic development, at the same time encouraging social progress, participation 
in the life of society and also in the transforma^on of society, and the 
development of culture. 

26. In industrialized and developing countries alike, people have realized that 
there is a close connexion between social and eoonomic reforms and the 

standard of education; as a result, greater imporlonce is ; ' attached to pro- 
moting widespread understanding of the development of science and to the need to 
combine theory and practice, woi^k and study in order to combat uneinployment. 



See 'A Retrospective International Survey of Adult Education", reference 
document of the Third International Conference on Adult Education, Tokyo 
1972. (UNESCO/CONPEDADA). 

9 
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solve the problems raised by the migration of labour and .cope with the needs 
for vocational retraining created by rapid clianges in produjtion methods; in- 
service training has been organized, evening classes have been developed, corres- 
pondence courses have been begun, la^.'s have been passed under \7hich ;;orkers have 
an allowance of time to return to school, and arrangements have been made to 
train and settle migrant v/orkers. In short, a niunber of signs combine to suggest 
tiaat the vision of lix"e-long education is beginr.ing, althougli somei^jhat spasmodi- 
cally, to shOT signs of becoiiiing a reality. 

27. Mow tliat life-long education is seen in this light, there is an increasing 
demsLnd that adclt education should form part of national development plans 

and should interlocl. with school education. Adult education is beginning to 
cope with new cultural, social and civic needs; universities have set up depart- 
ments specializing in adult education v/ork and in specific research into this 
subject. V/orkers* education organizations, trade anions, youth movements and 
v;ouion's movements, variously and independently, have organized activities not 
only at na.tional level but at international levels 

28. The audio-visual media, the press, television and especially radio have 
become vehicles of culture and education; international exchanges of ideas, 

experience 2ind research liave become a working reality. It v/ill be seen, there- 
fore, that various kinds of action have been taken to follow up many of the 
proposals formulated in Montreal. 

29. However, on the eve of the Tokyo Conference, it uas still apparent that, 
despite widespread government action, financial support v/as meagre and 

subject to budgetary fluctuations - in a vjord, marginal. V/ith a very few excep- 
tions - some of the best-knovm occurring in the developing countries - the 
efforts made continued, on the v/ho.\e, to benefit an elite which was already 
favoured by the educational system; and the marginal support that governments 
provided did not result in a structured, coherent inter-departmental policy for 
the promotion of adult education, except in a very few countries. 

Tlie Tokyo Conference (1972) 

30. Eighty- two Member States, three non-Member States, five intergovernmental 
organizations and 57 non- governmental organizations participated in the 

Conference . 

51. Since the analysis that follo;;s is mainly intended to sura up the conclusions 

and recommendations of the Tokyo Conference and especially to reveal their 
practical effects, it will be brief, merely setting out the objectives assigned 
to adult education at tliis Conference: 

It is an instrument for promoting av;areness, an instrument for cli?.nge 
and socialization; by daily social pr..ctice, it aims to create an 
education society conscious of the values of a sense of community i 
it mobilizes energies; all individuals can and should be able to 
teach themselves and themselves be teachers; 

It is an instrument for preparing the individual for productive 
activity and for participation in management; 

It is an instrument v;hereby the v;hole man, including man at work and 
man at play, man in his civic and family r8les, can achieve fulfilment; 
it helps to develop his physical^ moral and intellectual qualitj.es: 

It is an instrument with which to combat economic and cultural aljtnm- 
tion and prepare the way for the emergence of a liberating, genuiric 
national culture. 



(a) 



(b) 
(c) 



ERIC 
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p2. In short, adult education, when placed in a context of life-long education 
and cultural development, which are inseparable, alms to educate free indi- 
viduals in a changing society^ 

33* Another leading idea may be stated thus: adults who lack incentive to edu- 
cate themselves and v;ho ar^ unaware of their needs or incapable of tander- 
standing them are, as a rule, those who have received little or no basic training. 

3^. The full significance of the recoinaendation of the Tokyo Conference concern- 
ing the preparation of an international instrument on the- development of 
adult education can now be seen: taking as tlieir basic tenets human rights, 
the need to work for fellowship among individuals, to continue the process of 
decolonization, and to reiterate that a regeneration of educatim through the 
creation of conditions for life-long education required that circumstances be 
' created in which adults could find an answer to their problems, in the context 
of their ovm lives, by chooning among a range of educational activities whose 
objectives and contents they had themselves helped to define, the Member States 
meeting in Tokyo expressed the opinion that the elaboiation and adoption of such 
an international instrument affecting the quantitative and qualitative development 
of adult education as a xfhole was an important objective for the 1970s. 



IV, SITUATION AND TRENDS IN CfONTEMPORARY SOdETIES 

35- Nowadays it is generally agreed that education must be seen as a continuous, 

closely-knit process which concerns individmls of all ages, and which should 
provide a framework for both school and out-of-school, formal and informal 
activities, 

36. To begin with, adult education is to be found in a number of different 
situations , which may be roughly described as follows: 

an educational system exists which is considered to be stable and satisfac- 
tory, there is a high enrolment rate and a good balance between the number, 
quality and variety of qualified persons, on the one hand, and the require- 
ments of the economy and the needs of society in general, on the other. In 
this case, the main functions of adult education will be determined by the 
increase in the rate of scientific and technical developrnent and by the 
requirements of social and cultural development; 

an educational system exists whose nature, structxires, curricula, methods 
and quantitative and qualitative efficiency are found wanting by many people 
and seem to call for radical rethinking. In such a case, besides the above- 
mentioned functions, adult education has a corrective role to play in the 
Immediate future, owing to the imperfections of formal education; it consti- 
tutes an important factor In the democratization of access to education; 

the existing educational system is underdeveloped, but has to meet an urgent 
need for schooling, which, hov/ever. Is unlikely to be met for a. long time to 
come, since educational expenses are already a heavy burden on the national 
budget. In such circumstanco-8^ adult education, as the form of education 
most readily adaptable to the practical needs of economic, social and cultural 
development and aiming at the active sectors of the population, is the most 
directly and immediately profitable. 



{ij See Pinal Report of the Third International Conference on Adult Education, 
Tokyo, 25 July - 7 August 1972 (document ED/MD/25), p. ^3. 
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57. However, adult education should not be seen solely in relation to existing 
educational systems ♦ V/e must therefore consider in greater detail certain 
trends in contemporary societies wliich Justify its develop«nent. 

58* As the report of the ToIqto Conference points out: "The scientific revolu- 
tion and its technological tipplications v/ere revolutionizing production, 
organization and qualification requirements, and they placed man in a dynamic 
situation vihere civilization was in a permanent state of transformation... 
In the scientific civilization, creative activity, the development of potential- 
ities and the imagination v/ere increasingly important... Activities v/hich hitherto 
had no connexion v/ith production now became essential: mass culture, instruction, 
consumption and services, public health, tourisnb human relations, co-operation, 
leisure, a structural framev;ork for* life as a v;hole, happiness - all these v/ere 
directly connected v/ith the creation of the productive forces of progress. Hence 
the importance of investing in people. Anj"" failure to seize the opportunities 
available for developing creative forces bc=*carae an economic waste, once man's 
inventions took over liis simple production functions and lifted him out of the 
subsistence-requirement stage. Human development became an end in itself, since 
the limitations of human capital limited the progress of society much more than 
those of financial capital". (l) 

59. Furthermore, there are serious disparities in scientific development among 

the various regions of the world, and these are slowing do;«i development 
even further. They make it all the more necessary to invest in manpower. 

ho. Our destiny is taking on world proportions. In the v/ords of Aimfe Cfesaire, 
we are "open to every v/ind that blows". But it would be wrong to suppose 
that distances have been abolished thanks to the boom in transport and cooiraunica- 
tions alone. 

hi. Under the present system of international relations, the economic, social 

and cultural gap between countries in the process of industrialization and 
those which are already industrialized is certain to grow wider; hov/ever, it 
may also be said that an internationally of aspira,tions and values is simulta- 
neously developing and will continue to develop, especially among younger people. 

h2. The speed and direction of the changes v/hich occxir are such that they are 

causing various Icinds of imbalance, firstly, in the relations between human 
beings and the natural v/orld, and, secondly, amc^g human beings themselves. 
Categories of newly underprivileged persons have gradually appeared; these 
include rural populations, especially in coimtries v;hich are in the p3X>cess of 
becoming industrialized, women, ^2) old people, immigrants and young people v/ho 
have not yet found their place in society. The gap between these indi'^-iduals and 
the rest of the population is social and cultural as well as economic in nature. 



(1) See Pinal Report of the Third International Conference on Adult Education, 
Tokyo, 25 July - 7 August 1972 (document JED/r/D/25), p* 22, paras. 8 and 9. 

(2) Adult literacy around 1970 (percentage) 
Comparison by sex 
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World total: 




ko.% 


Tito extreme cases: 


1,1^ 




North America 




Africa 




83.7^ 


Ref . : Leamins to Be, Unesco-Harrap 1972, 
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43. Ip technically advanced societies, the individual must resign himself to 

the ephemeral: in the "lonely crowd" he can never have more than fragynentary 
relationships, he can never come face to face with others in the fullness of their 
nature, their character, their existence. This gives rise to a series of ills - 
neurosis, mental illness, anxiety, despair, divorce and suicide; indiscriminate 
consumption} the feeling that an ecological catastrophe is iraninent; the taking 
of dangerous drugs; lack of ccnmuni cation between individuals and especially 
betv/een parents and children. 

kh. Indirectly, these ills reveal the need to uphold the "quality of ^ ^ id to 

seek both material and moral values. In this connexion public au' ci 
and voluntary bodies have a duty to provide education and to try to plu^ their 
part in the changing relationships among individuals and between the latter and 
society. 

45. Life must be brought into the school: life-long education would be greatly 

facilitated if^ from infant school onv/ards, the adults of the future were 
introduced to real life, given an incentive, treated as individuals and entrusted 
with responsibilities. We are thinking here of all those situations which 
children, adolescents and adults must live through. For in our viev; educational 
activities undertaken in school are no different from those engaged in outside 
school. Education is bom of close contact with reality; the environment is 
all important to the development of the individual. Activity is the basis of 
personal education and the acquisition of ciolture, and tills means that experience 
is an essential part thereof. 

^6. The influence of the mass media hi*n increased a hundredfold over the past 
few years; as a result^ viewers and listeners are faced with problems of 
choice, organization, criticism and resistance to passivity. Reason is giving 
way to emotion. The mass media have not solved the language problem; some pro- 
grammes use an felitist language which passes over the heads of large numbers of 
people. Often, the listener retains only that part of the programme which has 
been deliberately higlilighted. This may cause mental conditioning. On the 
other hand, the mass media try to give people an understanding of most human 
problems and contemporary values; unfortunately, because the media are commer- 
cially controlled and that they therefore aim at a very low common denominator 
they often fail in this. 

hj. Tremendous Innovations are under v/ay in the tl- d of mass communications: 

telecommunication satellites, regional receiving stations, community antennae, 
etc. Cable television networks allow a great many communities to broadcast for 
themselves, thereby forging new links between their members and opening up in- 
creased opportunities for exchanges with the outside world. Video-tape libraries 
v;ill be set up, like the book libraries we now have, and it will be possible to 
hire or borrow from them programnes covering all areas of education, literature 
and the arts. We are on the v/ay to the development of audio-visual writing. 

h8. It is surely imperative that we shoxild thirJc about the development of 

communications and especially that of cc»timuni cation machines, that we should 
consider the responsibilities of public authorities in the development of new 
media and decide what new responsibilities should be entrusted to these media - 
which are the instruments for shaping cultural outlooks and attitudes and also, 
perhaps, patterns of thoughts - and how they should be administered. Until the 
maGS media are planned and managed so as to discharge these responsibilities, i.e. 
principally that of being instruments of cultural development, and in pax*ticular 
of education, notliing worth while can be accomplished in this very broad field. 
In addition, it is important Uiat we should think about the future role of books 
and the new place of reading in life-long education. 
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hS. The problem of leisure affects both industrialized and developing countries. 

E.D* Zinsou v/rites in this connexion: "We really Imve too much leisure. 
This state of affairs is the result neither of laziness nor of negligence, but 
is the logi al ajid inevitable outcome of our socio-economic situation. This is 
one more reason for putting it to the best possible use".^^' 

50. In the industrialized countries, leisure time has increased, and go has the 
need for it. Moreover, a category of individuals has emerged which has a 

great deal of leisure time, namely, retired people. TMs need for leisure is 
expressed by some as a need to escape from "active" life, and by others as a 
need to find opportunities of self-development outside the confines of one's 
work and one's various obligations. However, the organization of leisure raises 
a number of different problems, particularly from an educational point of view. 
The concentration of leisure time (in week-ends, paid holidays, etc.) causes 
over-crowding in leisure time resorts; various foms of leisure cause or encour- 
age the individual to be passive, and leisure is systematically exploited 
coranerce in a v/ay v/hich often runs coui^ter to the alras of education. 

51. The central idea behind any leisure policy should be the desirability of 
arousing in individuals and groups the wish to e::press themselves and 

enabling them to use the means of self-expression. A different jystem of values, 
a different morality, a different form of education vfill emerge. 

wcanmary 

52. In the light of the foregoinc> it would simply show lack of awareness to go 
on considering adult education as a lu:airy or an inessential activity; 

adult education is one of the essential factors in economic development and the 
indispensable lead-in to the process which must proceed from the development of 
human resources to the development of production and hence to the raising; of the 
standard of living, wliich mdenJably has a civilizing influence. 

55. "The individual and social cost of waiting for a gradual increase in the 

proportion of educated adults emerging from the regular school systems is 
too high for either developed or underdeveloped comtries to tolerate.*" 



Y. DEFINING A STRATEGY FOR ADULT EDUCATION AS PART OF A PROCESS OF 
LIFE-LONG EDUCATION' A^ID CULTURAL DEVELORyENT 

^h. All the ideas developed above confinn, and sometimes carry further, the 
report of the International Commission on the Development of Education, 
particularly when it states that the prolongation of education to cover all the 
stages of a man^s life presupposes an overall organization of the educational 
structure; that education should take on the breadth of a genuine popular 
movement; that technical training should not be the sole responsibility of the 
school system, but should be shared by schools, firms and out-of -school educa- 
tion; that the rapid development of adult education, both in school and out of 
it; should be one of the primary objectives of educational strategies in the 
ne:rc ten years; that all literacy training activities should centre on the 



(1) In "La Civilisation des Loisirs. Existe-t-il un probl^me des loisirs dans 
les pays en voie de d&veloppcment?" Marabout Universite, 19^7^ p. 228. 

(2) Pinal Report of the Tliird International Conference on Adult Education 
(document ED/MD/25), p. 22, paragraph 11. 

(5) FARKYN, George V/. Toimrds a conceptual model of life-long education, 
Unesco, Educational Studies and Documents, No. 12, 1975> P* 25. 
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countries* objectives in the matter of socio-economic development; that under 
the new educational code the individual and the group alike are the authors of 
their ovm cultural progress and responsible for it; and that students, both 
young people and adults, should be able to talce responsibility, since they are 
Involved not only in their o\m education, but also in the educational undertaking 
as a whole* 

55* Rural areas have their specific needs. Although large numbers of people 

each year leave to swell the ranlcs of the urban population, the great majority 
of the inhabitants of developing countries still live in small villages or on 
isolated farms; some continue to lead a ncwiadic life; most rural areas are grow- 
ing constantly poorer, and their social and cultural structures are brealcing dovJn; 
if these areas are to benefit from technology, projects must be laimched to train 
agricultural workers and keep them informed. Generally speaking, there is an 
urgent need that rural peoples should have the material resources which viill 
enable them to develop economically as well as politically and culturally. This 
presupposes a rural educational infrastructure, mobile if need be, both for 
young people and for adults, and an educational system v/hose dual function is 
training and action for development. 

56. In vocational trainlnjfg ^ the approache should uot be geared to a particular 

sitmtion; rather, its scope should be broadened to cover human development 
In a more general sense, gradually merging into a process of life-long education 
on a larger scale. 

57* As regards training in social^ economic and political matters, vje believe 
that the object should be to evolve a type of cultural leadership which is 
neither paternalist nor rigid; to the extent that the mass media are increasingly 
responsible for disseminating Information, leaders should make it their aim in 
particular to see that information is properly selected and logically arranged 
and, if necessary, that it is accurate; their central role nevertheless remains 
that of fostering activity. In short, the aim is to help the citizen fonn en- 
lightened judgements which make democratic participation possible, and to avoid 
indoctrination and propaganda. 

58« In cultural training the aim should not be merely to propagate a pattern 

provided by certain categories of society, but to foster the fullest possible 
understanding of the world and develop the fonn of aesthetic expression whj,ch is 
appropriate to each individual and each group, arising from their experience of 
life and their oim particular values. Hence, the recovery and z^etruoturation 
of the cultural resources and means v/hich those sections of the population that 
have been neglected 'py the traditional structures can use to fulfil and express 
themselves are today assuming special importance. 

59. W3 repeat that it is important to relate the idea of leisure to adult 

eclucation ; in our viev7, the aims and tendencies to be developed are the 
extension of educational leave, a more even distribution of leisure periods, the 
training of cultural leaders uho will be respcsisible for promoting certain aspects 
of organized leisure activities - information, creativity and selectivity - and 
the establishment of a less ccOTiercial infrastructure for the organization of 
such activities. To be more precise, it vxould be a good thing to v/ork out ways 
of dividing time betv/een work and leisure so as to preserve the workers^ psycho- 
sor.iatic balance as far as possible. A major step was recently tal^en in this 
direction by the preparation at the Litemational Labour Office of an International 
Convention on Paid Educational Leave. The proposed instrument was to indicate 
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that "the need for life-long education and training related to scientific and • 
technological development and the changing pattern of economic and soci?U rela- 
tions call for adequate arrcingeinents for leave for education and training in order to 
meet the nev/ aspirations, needs and objectives of a social economic, technologi- 
cal and cultural character". 

60. I^astly, we may note that psychological assistance is available only to a 

minority; moreover, such assistcince is seldom sought except in cases Judged 
to be pathological. It must be pointed out that no real infrastructure exists in 
this field. We think that the aims should be to help parents educate their 
children; to develop an appropriate infrastructure in various fields (health, 
family planning; se:r^ality, drugs, etc) and at various levels; and, lastly, to 
train educators and organizers. 



VI. FIEU)S IN WHICH THE ADOPTION OP AN INSTRUrCNT SEEJB 
DESmmE AND FEASIBLE(2) 

61. The earlier sections of this study confirm the opinion expressed by the 
Third International Conference on Adult Education tliat normative action 

in the field under consideration is desirable . For it might be instrumental in 
bringing about: (i) full recognition and just appreciation of the importance of 
adult education for the satisfaction of individual aspirations as well as for 
econoraio development and cultural and social progress; (li) solutions to the 
institutional problems raised by adult education; (ill) a proper balance between 
the various components of educational systems. In this way a genuine regenera- 
tion of these systems v;ould be made easier and favourable conditions would be 
created for the development and implementation of life-long education policies. 

62. Despite the very wide variety of situations in which adult education has a 
r3le to play, it has been observed th9.t common denominators undoubtedly 

exist, and these make normative action feasible . It might, in particular, pro- 
ceed along the folloifing lines: 

(a) General policy 

65* The primary objective is to guarantee for everyone. In accordance with 

Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the right to 
education, and nore specifically to adult education • Therefore, conditions 
should be created, in v/hlch this right can be exercised effectively. 

6k. The general purpose of the measures to be taken is to promote to the full, 
as part of a life-long education policy, to the many-sided development of 
the v/hole Individual, throughout his life-time. By "promote", we mean, as the 
case requires: stimulate, make legally possiblp^ plan, co-ordinate, and provide 
financial support for. 

65» Such a policy alms to generate in the adult those aspirations, attitudes. 
Judgements and independent and enlightened forms of behaviour which will 
help him to adapt to change and to participate in the development and transforma* 
tion of society. Therefore, the adult should be involved and should play an 



(1) Report of the Commission on Paid Educational Leave, International Labour 
Conference, 59th Session, Geneva, 197^ • 

The objectives set out and the measures suggested in this chapter correspond 
to recommendations 1-4, 6, 8, 9, 12, ik, I6, 19, 20 and 23-35 adopted by the 
Third Intem^,tional Conference on Adult Education. 
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active part in all stages of the planning, execution and appraisal of the educa- 
tional process which concerns him* 

66. In terms of social justice, high priority should be given to activities 
which are designed to meet the educational needs of underprivileged groups 

and sectors of the comnunity, in particular illiterates, wanen, handicapped 
persons, refugees, the unemployed, immigrants, etc., with a view to improving 
their living conditions. 

67. The educational process should start from the needs inlierent in people's 
circumstances and their individual aspirations; it should be integrated 

with the activities of daily life and lead on inevitably to other forms of educa- 
tional activity so as to avoid any possibility of a relapse into ignorance. This 
presupposes a well-lmit structure comprising an introductory stage (v/hich may be 
pre-llteracy and literacy training, or, alternatively, a basic general education) 
and ffioro advanced ^stages, i.e. the development of various potentialities and 
aptitudes, and also refresher courses and vocational retraining courses. 

68. The following measures give prior, but not exclusive, attention to the pro- 
motion of adult education as regards structures and establishments, adminis- 
trative organization and financtag, the role of the participants, educators and 
methods. 

(b) Struc t-' ^es 

69. It appears desirable that adult education structures should be stable, 
flexible, decentralized but co-ordinated and - with a view to life-long 

education - such that they can be integrated into overall educational systems 
which aim to bring the educational system in line with the objectives of 
development. 

70. Despite the fact that countries differ in their political and administrative 
organization, it is possible to identify a general need - the need to set up 

co-ordinating bodies at various levels, composed of the representatives of politi- 
cal authorities and of organizations and establishments concerned with adult 
education. Such bodies might facilitate consultation and that mutual vmderstand- 
ing which is so necessary, at both conceptual and operational levels, and might 
provide a stimilus for fresh activities, particuli .ly those connected with 
objectives of economic, social and cultural development. 

71. In order to facilitate the f Unctionlang of the co-ordinating bodies, it might 
prove advisable to set up establishiiients which would have the purely intel- 
lectual task of e:}:amining the problons raised by the development of adult educa- 
tion and carrying out research into them, especially into contents and methods 
appropriate to the educational needs of adults and the way in which they learn. 
Such institutions might also evaluate what has been done, carry out documentation 
work and participate in statistical data collection, as well as in the develop- 
ment of information, consultation and educational guidance services designed for 
adults. 

72. Furthermore, it may be thought advisable to encourage the founding of adult 
education associations which would bring together, on a voluntary basis, 

workers' education movements, trade union organizations, co-operative, women's, 
religious and youth organizations, and establishments and individuals specializing 
in the field of adult education, so that the various educational interests should 
all be brought before the competent authorities, establishments and bodies. 
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75« In order to rationalize adult education processes, consideration might be 
given to making more efficient use not only of e:dsting educational infra- 
stmctures and ser^/ices but also of infrastioictures for culture, sport and leisure. 
Multiple use of facilities woulc". make consultation and guidance activities possible 
and would enable adult education specialists to be placed more effectively. 

7^. It is also desirable that certain special cases - the army, hospitals, 
approved schools, etc. - should be incorporated in the adult education 
system and that educational and specific activities should be co-ordinated within 
such structures. 

(c) EstablishTients, organization and financing 

75« In most countries, the schools can be helped to play their part - an import- 
ant orie - in the expansion of adult education by seeing that they are av/ake 
to the practical problems of the community and are concerned in solving these, 
by establishing direct and regular contacts with the adult population and by 
preparing teachers to cope vjith the special circumstances surrounding such work. 

76. Secondary (particularly specialized) and higher educational establishments 
should pls.y a greater part in preparations for adult education activities 

and in their execution- for example, through the extension and decentralization 
of their own activities, and also through their involvement in (i) research into 
the conditions in which adult education must be carried on and into the nature 
of the adult learning process, (ii) identification of original forms which adult 
education might accordingly adopt, and (iii) training of specialists for this 
type of education. 

77. The possibility should be borne in mind that people should themselves cope 
V7ith some of the educational problems facing them. Voluntary organizations 

have a very v;ide range of experience and skills to offer which would be of use, 
as v/ell as effective means of taking action, and it would undoubtedly be worth 
while to provide for their recognition by legislation or by other appropriate 
means; such recognition should be backed up by systematic State support. 

78. In view of the rapid increase ixi the cost of school education and the burden 
v/hich it places on national budgets, recourse to adult education, which 

gives immediate results, v/ould be worth considering whenever one of the pi*oblems facing 
society demands a solution of an educational nature. Similarly, the funds in 
public educational budgets might well be reallocated in favour of adult education. 
However, it would be a good thing for bodies responsible for adult education to 
be self- financing and to carry on economic activities. 

79* It is also desirable to establish co-operation betv/een the public sector 

and commercial firms, either by legislation or contracts. Firms which 
benefit from adult education should agree to set aside tijne for it in their w:?k 
schedule, devote a set po37tion of their budget to it and encourage the profecn- 
ional and social promotion of those who are educated, 

(d) Time for education and the circumstances of 
the participants 

80. An effort should be made to find the best methods of co-ordinating adult 
education with the lives of individuals, both at work and at leisure, and 
these should be adopted. It might, for example, be possible to set up a system 
v;hereby each individual would be entitled to a certain amount of time for educa- 
tion which he could use, at his convenience, throughout his life. Each individual 
would draw on this total time allowance for leave or time off, for education. 
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v/hile cwitinuing to lead a normal life and to provide for his family. It viould 
nevertheless be wise to organize the distribution of alternating periods of work, 
education and leisure, so that adult education may fit smoothly into the running 
of the economy and so as to adc^t education and work time-tables to individual 
needs, rather than adapting the individuals to these time-tables • 

81. As far as adult education is concerned, duration, premises, facilities, 
leaders, and, more fundamentally still, the idea of leisure (and attitudes 

tov/ards it) all afford scope for development. In a growing number of countries, 
leisure places an obligation on adult education to provide individuals with the 
material, psychological and intellectual resources needed in order to cope with 
this important part of their existence actively, independently, and in a spirit 
of fellowship. Preparation for the period of retirement also falls within this 
category. 

82. It is desirable that the transition from one form of adtilt education to 
another should be easy and that bridges should be built so that unqualified 

persons can enter the formal system. Tlie qualifications and diplomas obtained 
through adult education and the value of experience acquired through carrying 
on a profession or performing other kinds of activity should be recognized. 

(e) Staff for adult education 

83. Adult education urgently requires specialists of a new .and particular kind: 
planners, organizers and administrators, research workers, educators and 

leaders, who need specific training. The course of training for educators, 
whether professional or otherwise, should include a common core of studies which 
will help them to aclileve a multidisciplinary outlook and introduce them to the 
idea of self-monitoring educatic^i, in which their role would be to provide 
stimulus, encouragement and advice. They should also, as far as possible, have 
the same baclcground as those whom they v;ill later be expected to teach. However, 
adult education v/ould be in danger of becoming ossified if those working for it 
v^ere not themselves constantly reinvigorated; they, too, should have alternating 
functions. This means that they must have a special status. It would also be 
profitable to make greater use of the recruitment possibilities to be found in 
public service systems for adult education. 

(f) Methods 

34. It is advisable to recognize and encourage the use of the self- education 
method, backed up by such means as educational consultation and guidance 
services, public libraries, correspondence courses^ etc., and to take steps to 
ensure that educational systems give students a suitable preparation for synthe- 
sizing and integrating work and introduce them to methods of programmed learning. 

85. Since modem techniques for the dissemination of information to groups or 
individuals are essential tools in adult education^ steps should be tal^en 

to see that educational considerations are kept in mind - and, indeed, brought 
to the fore - in a situation in which the audio-visual media are often dependent 
upon the industrial sectors. In any event, regular working relationships should 
be established between organizers and producers of audio-visual progranmes on 
the one hand and specialists in adult education on the other. 

86, While sophisticated technological media should be subjected to systematic 
critical appraisal, their development and use for adult education should 

none the less be encouraged, while care should be taken to rationalize botli 
their txse and their production. 
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87» It is also Impox^tant to remove obstacles to the acquisition and use of 

audio- visual material, to standardize equipment and to use that which is 
least expensive. Among loss expensive equipment, the production of books, 
magazines and, in more general terms, material printed for educational purposes 
should be particularly enco-iraged. 

(g) I nternational co~operation ^^^ 

SB* The usefulness of international co-operation in the field of adult educa- 
tion no longer stands in need of proof. It should therefore be further 
developed, by such ni^.^Jis as (i) encouragiiig consultation on specific problens of 
connnon interest, (iiy placing on the agenda of regional and international meetings 
held at regular intervals on the subject of the development of education the 
particular problems faced by adult education, (iii) latanching multinational studies 
and research projects, (iv) establishing or strengthening centres or services 
vjhich could take their place in an international system for documentation and for 
the collection and processing of comparable data, and (y) giving support to the 
activities of regional and international associations which deal with adult 
education. 

89« An effort should be made to conclude agreements with a viev< to settijng up 

systems of inteiTiational units of value in the fields which lend themselves 
to this, such as fundainental education, language teaching, etc. In addition, it 
v;ould be useful if States could reach agreement on the standardization of the 
facilities needed for adult education, co-operate in producing educational 
material (particularly multi-media programmes, v/ith a vievj to reducing thoir 
cost) and set up international exchange centres for these purposes. 

90. On the one hand, radio and television can increase their broadcasting 
capacity considerably by means of commmi cation satellites and, over and 

above their strictly educational uses, zhe information vihich they are able to 
transmit constitutes an extension of adult education; on the other hand, the 
cost and use of satellites raises serious problems; an effort should be made 
to overcome the existing difficulties by means of international agreements. 

91. Our remarks on this subject would be incojnplete if we did not call attention 
to the fact that it is as much an act of justice as of wisdom to continue 

to give effective support, either by bilateral action or through international 
bodies, to the educational activities of coimtries where the proportion of 
illiterate adults is still high. It is important, hov/ever, to guard against the 
possibility that foreign aid might take the form of a straightfonmrd transfer 
of the structures, curricula, methods and techniques used by those providing 
assistance; on the contrary, it should consist in encouraging and stimulating 
endogenous development in the countries concerned, through setting up appropriate 
establishments and v/ell-planned structures which are suited to the special cir- 
cumstances of these countries, as well as through training specialized staff. 

92. Similarly, it would undoubtedly be desirable for the Member States concerned 
to do more to^'/ards encouraging the specialized international organizations 

and competent financing agencies to take action directed "coi/ardr; the objectives 
of adult education. 

* * * 
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is under discussion v/ill in theory be intended for Member States, the 
suggestions given under this heading refer only Indirectly to action to be 
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Forms of nonnatlve action 

95« It remains to decide upon the most appropriate form which normative action 

might take. The decision rests with the General Conference, as stated in 
Article IV, paragraph k, of the Constitution and in Article 6 of the Rules of 
Procedure concerning Recommendations to Member States and International Conven- 
tions covered by the terms of Article IV, paragraph k, of the Constitution, 

9^, According to the first of these provisions, the General Conference, in 

adopting proposals for submission to the Member States, must distinguish 
between recommendations and international conventions submitted for their approval. 
Whereas international conventions aim to establish rules binding upon those 
Stutes which have ratified the said Conventions, recOTmendations are defined^ in 
Article 1, paragiaph (b) of the above-mentioned Rulei; of Procedure as Instruments 

which the General Conference formulates principles and noitns for the inter- 
natiCHial regulation of any particular question and invites Manber States to take 
whatever legislative or other steps may be required - in conformity v/ith the 
constitutional practice of each State and the nature of the question under con- 
sideration - to apply the principles and norms aforesaid within their respective 
territories", 

95* Given the nature of the subject ;7hose various aspects have been set forth in 

this study, it may be considered appropriate that the normative instrument 
concerning the developnent of adult education, which the General Conference v/ill 
perhaps decide to have drafted, should take the form of a recommendation to Member* 
States, leaving the latter free to choose ^;hich measxires should be adopted in 
their own particular circumstances, in order to attain the objectives mentioned 
above, in paragraph 61. 
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